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The Philosophy of the Clothing Union is 
That it is Equally Responsible with Man- 


agement for the Prosperity of the Indus- 
try and Should not do Anything to Injure 
it any More than Management Would. 


Working with 


Sidney Hillman’s Union 


R. J. E. WILLIAMS, arbitrator 
N / for the first seven years of 
the Hart, Schaffner & Marx 


agreement with the Amalgamated 


Clothing Workers’ Union, in a long 
series of decisions, worked out and 
developed the philosophy; the best 
and most successful relationship can 
exist only where there is on the one 
hand a strong, aggressive, and efh- 
cient management, which has power 
and discipline to enforce its just 
needs, and on the other hand, a 
strong, well-knit, well-organized 
union. 

A union deputy who speaks only 
falteringly for his people, who is not 
at all certain that he can carry out, 
or get the people to live up to, an 
arrangement which he makes in their 
name, is not of much use in any situa- 


By Morris GREENBERG 


Hart, Schaffner & Marx, 
Chicago, III. 


tion. It is in weak unions, badly 
organized unions, union in so-called 
open shops or preferential shops, 
where they have to devote a great 
deal of thought and effort to main- 
taining their status that suchdeputies 
are encountered. 

In such situations leadership is 
more concerned with small things, 
things which affect its own petty 
interests, than with larger, construc- 
tive matters. 

Of course, it is asking a great deal 
of a management group which for 
years had a definite anti-union phi- 
losophy, to re-make that philosophy 
suddenly and completely because of 
the signing of a collective agreement. 
But unless they do and until they do, 
there will be trouble. 

















Design for Collective Bargaining 


There is required at an early stage of 
the initiation of collective bargain- 
ing, as careful an analysis as possible 
of the basic problems of the particu- 
lar industry, the setting up of ma- 
chinery designed in the light of the 
facts of the situation to handle the 
matters that will come up from time 
to time and the development of a 
proper spirit on the part of the mem- 
bers of management—the foremen, 
‘the superintendents, the timekeepers, 
the rate makers and so on—and of 
an understanding of the system so 
that they can administer it in a day- 
to-day manner in a way best calcu- 
lated to get good results. 

All of this is vague and general. 
I will try to give it a little more 
meaning by discussing some of these 
problems in a more detailed way to 
show they can be met, how a situa- 
tion which is fraught with all sorts 
of possibilities for trouble can be so 
developed that these troubles are min- 
imized and the best factors in the 
situation retained and strengthened. 


Jointly Set Rates 


Piece work is used for about 85 
per cent of the work in our plant. 
I don’t know of any wage payment 
plan that has been more roundly 
cursed by both sides, and with more 
reason, than piece work. All who 
have had experience in rate setting, 
and are familiar with the philoso- 
phies and theories of wage payment 
plans, know what an instrument for 
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deviltry and damage an unlimited 
piece work system can be. 

The old method of having rates 
set by management alone, everywhere 
gives rise to self-defense on the part 
of the workers, to loafing, soldiering 
and disregard of quality. 

This does not happen any more in 
our plant. Piece rates are set jointly. 
All piece rates when set are carefully 
recorded. There is prepared a speci- 
fication setting forth exactly quantity 
and quality of the work covered by the 
piece rate. In extreme cases, where 
a written description is not adequate, 
a sample of the work itself is put on 


file. 


The right of discipline to maintain 
the specification, suspension of work- 
ers for failure to do work in accord- 
ance with the specification, in 
extreme cases the discharge of work- 
ers for failure to do the work as 
specified, rests in the hands of man- 
agement. 

Rigid Discipline Maintained 

The impartial machinery has again 
and again confirmed actions of dis- 
cipline taken on the part of the 
company to promote or enforce the 
maintenance of quality standards, and 
has gone farther. In cases where, 
through lax management, specifica- 
tions have been allowed to lapse, the 
impartial machinery has seen to it 
that the firm is penalized. The firm 
need not come crying for sympathy 
to the impartial machinery for fail- 
ure on its part to enforce its rights. 

This will sound rather peculiar to 
those people who are skeptical about 
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management's right of discipline 
under collective bargaining; that the 
machinery set up under collective 
bargaining has had to force man- 
agement to exercise its rights. But 
that is the truth. And it has been, 
incidentally, a most welcome and 
efficient aid to management. 

So we have accomplished two 
things. We have created in the 
minds of the workers of a feeling of 
confidence in the honesty and fairness 
of the rates. They must feel that 
way since they help make them. We 
have not only maintained but have 
done a great deal to strengthen the 
power of management to exact for 
these rates the quality levels to which 
it is entitled. 

The third fear and bugaboo in 
respect to piece work on the part of 
workers, the fear of arbitrary changes 
in piece rates, is removed because the 
company cannot change a piece rate. 
It can bring an action before the 
impartial machinery for the change 
of a piece rate, as can the workers, if 
experience demonstrates that an error 
has been made, but changes of that 


kind command confidence and 
respect. 

Fat Juicy Rates 
People frequently say to me, 


“Don't you often find that under 
that kind of rate making, the union 
takes advantage? The union en- 
forces high rates here and there?’’ 
Yes, they do. We did find that, but 
that situation tended to correct itself 
in this way: A deputy is after alla 
representative, chosen by votes, and 
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like most people so chosen, has to do 
what he can to maintain himself in 
favor with as large a group of his 
constituency as possible. Ifa deputy 
has been successful in putting over a 
cute trick and getting a nice, fat, 
juicy piece rate for a section, he is 
very quickly met by other sections 
saying to him, privately, ‘‘Look here, 
brother, I belong to this union, too. 
How about doing the same thing for 
me?’’ 

In a situation where there is im- 
partial machinery, an established rate 
structure, and specifications protect- 
ing the piece rates, that is a very 
difficult thing todo. The deputies in 
our situation, even if the rate making 
capacity of management had been 
more limited than it was, would soon 
have found themselves in a situation 
where it was to their own best in- 
terests to make piece rates that were 
fair and defensible. 

It has tended to work out in that 
way, not because of any high-minded 
ideals on the part of the deputies— 
surely in the early days of our ar- 
rangement they were out to get what 
they could—but because the force of 
circumstances, the political necessi- 
ties, the political repercussions of 
the things they did taught them that 
for their own interests it was better 
to have a sound, intelligently bal- 
anced rate structure. It removed 
pressures on them that they did not 
want to face. 

The same thing is true and the 
same approach is possible with any 
rate system. I hold no special brief 
for piece work; but I think if I were 
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organizing a new plant today and 
had free choice of a payment system, 
I would choose piece work, if the 
nature of the industry were such that 
rate making could be done intelli- 
gently. 


Other Problems Aided 


In setting up a decent wage pay- 
ment system, one where there is tied 
into the making of the rates a definite 
specification of the work to be done 
for the rate, with the duty and re- 
sponsibility of the company clearly 
established to maintain an exact per- 
formance of the quantity and quality 
of work for which the rate is set, 
you have gone a great part of the 
way to solving the quality problem. 

To the extent that you place the 
mechanisms for adequate discipline 
in the hands of management, to en- 
force the quantitative and qualitative 
performance of the various specifica- 
tions, you have solved the discipline 
problem. 

All of these problems are inter- 
related. None of them stands alone. 
And that goes all the way through 
the entire field. 

The maintenance of the proper 
quantitative level in production 
raised quite a lot of trouble in the 
beginning, and here again, as in the 
case of piece work, the end result was 
a forcing upon management by the 
impartial machinery, of a clear recog- 
nition of its duties and its obligation, 
of its part in the maintenance of a 
decent production level. 

The problem of maintaining an 
even flow of work is frequently little 
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understood and that is true in*both 
union and non-union plants. In the 
non-union plants, with the same de- 
gree of understanding, less is done 
about it by management because less 
pressure is brought to bear on man- 
agement to do things about it. 
Under a union arrangement, more 
pressure is brought to bear upon 
management to do things about it, 
with the result that in the long run, 
everything else being equal, man- 
agement must be better and work 
flow more evenly. Management is 
forced in self-defense to be better 
under a system of collective bar- 
gaining. 


Balancing Work Flow 


It is obvious that in any system 
based on the division of labor, to 
maintain an even flow of work, the 
personnel in various sections or 
groups handling different parts of 
the work must be balanced. The 
plant, the equipment, must be avail- 
able for the handling of the same 
quantity, and the same quantity of 
work must be fed to each section per 
unit of time. 

It sounds simple and it seems al- 
most silly to have to say it, but most 
violations of good management in 
the matter of maintaining flow of 
work are violations of just such 
simple and obvious common-sense 
rules. 

If I have a section of tape sewers 
which has to turn out a thousand 
units a day and following them is a 
section of tape fellers which has to 
fell a thousand tapes a day, and next 
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to them is a section of tape pressers 
which has to press a thousand tapes 
a day, it is perfectly obvious that if 
the tape sewers don’t sew a thousand 
a day, the fellers won’t get thousand 
to fell, they can’t fell what they 
don’t get, and so on down the line. 
There he blocks in production and 
blocks in the earning capacity of the 
people in the sections that are 
affected, giving rise to serious irri- 
tations and complaints. 

Under non-union operation, the 
standard attitude of management to- 
ward complaints of that kind by 
workers, is, “It’s none of your busi- 
ness. We're running this plant. If 
you don't like it, go work somewhere 
else.”’ That is not management, that 


is an evasion of the problem of man- 
agement, and a method under which 


bad management is perpetuated. 


Positive Pressure of Union 


Under a collective agreement, how- 
ever, pressure is brought to bear 
when the tape fellers come and say, 
“Look here, you're forcing us to sit 
around and wait for no fault of our 
own; either give us work to do or 
pay us for waiting time.’’ It forced 
good management down our throats. 
We had to be good managers in self- 
defense. 

There has been another interesting 
development. Many people can see 
only the negative values in dealing 
with workers under collective bar- 
gaining schemes. They see col- 
lective bargaining machinery as a 
way to avoid trouble, a negative 
value, and they overlook the positive 
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values. There are definite positive 
values and in my judgment, they 
often equal and in some cases out- 
weigh the negative ones. 

Here is one of these positive values: 
Under our system of operation, the 
girls in the tape felling section watch 
very carefully the people who come 
into the section preceding them. 
The plant starts to work at 8 o'clock, 
and if by 8:10 or 8:15 there are two 
or three people absent out of ten or 
fifteen, they don’t wait very long 
before going to their shop chairman 
about it. The shop chairman gives 
the production supervisor a few min- 
utes, a reasonable time, to get around 
to correcting that break. If withina 
reasonable time he has not done any- 
thing, the chairman calls the matter 
to the supervisor's attention. At 
first Our management resented this 
interference with their ancient 
““‘right’’ but the company has learned 
to see the positive values in such a 
system. You can call it union inter- 
ference if you like, but as the execu- 
tive responsible for results, I call it 
cooperation. It is just as much co- 
operation if its motive is self-interest, 
as if its motive were something else. 
The result is the same. 


Contributions to Management 


It goes even farther because now a 
shop chairman not only announces 
that there are two tape sewers miss- 
ing but he adds, ‘I’m sending over 
Susie and Mamie. In fact, they are 
over there now. Is that all right 
with you?’ 

The same thing happens in quality. 
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Again, the motive is self-interest. 
If the tape sewer does a bad job of 
tape sewing and our quality super- 
visors do not catch it, the next sec- 
tion has a harder job to do the tape 
felling and stands a chance of being 
blamed for bad work which is not 
their fault. In self-defense they call 
the attention of the shop chairman 
to it, when, in the rush of work, 
something is overlooked. 

In matters of production, in mat- 
ters of quality, in matters of per- 
sonnel management, we get a great 
amount of help from the representa- 
tives of the workers. Again and 


again, they will come to me and 
say, Now, technically, in this situ- 
ation you have the right to do so- 
and-so,”’ or, ‘We have the right to 
do so-and-so, but don’t you think it 
might be a better scheme if we were 
to do thus and thus instead, for these 
reasons. ’’ 

Sometimes it is a better scheme, 
sometimes it is not, but the impor- 
tant point is that here is a type of 
constructive thinking, a positive con- 
tribution to management, that can 
come only through a decent, intel- 
ligent, and broadly administered col- 
lective bargaining arrangement. 





In Answers to Eight Questions Mr. Green- 
berg, Vice President and General Man- 
ager, Gives the Details and History 


of the Development of the 


Present 


Relations of His Company with the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers’ Union. 


Practical Pointers 
on Union Relations 


Does Seniority Govern Layoffs? 


O, SENIORITY has nothing to do 
N | with it. Equal division of 
work is the rule. 

We don’t discharge except in in- 
dividual cases for cause; and then 
they are discharged for cause, and 
seniority has nothing to do with it. 
If we have a certain number of cut- 
ters and have a very bad season, so 
that we have work for only one- 
third of the cutters, we have a choice 
of working that third full time for 
one or more weeks and then sending 
them home and calling the next 
third in full time for the next period, 
etc., or we can work the whole force 
one-third the number of hours. That 
is the principle we follow—equal 
division of work. 


By Morris GREENBERG 


Hart, Schaffner & Marx 
Chicago, Ill. 


Do You Have The Check-off Of Union 
Dues? 


No, we do not. But what differ- 
ence would it make if we did? 

The union does not seem to need 
help in our case. We have what is 
technically a preferential shop but 
what is in fact a closed shop. A 
worker couldn't continue to work 
with us if he didn’t pay his dues, 
not on account of what we would do; 
he could go on working there as far 
as we are concerned; but he would 
find it very uncomfortable. 

Where there is a close-knit and 
well-organized union, speaking seri- 
ously, there isn’t any problem of 
collection of dues and the question of 
who does collect them is a very in- 
cidental and unimportant one. Some 
people see red and froth at the mouth 
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at the very mention of the principle 
of the check-off. Some of them 
sound as though the things the 
founding fathers fought for in our 
Revolution weren't half as important 
as the question as to whether the 
firm should, or should not check off 
the union dues. I think, personally, 
it doesn’t make a bit of difference, 
but we do not collect dues. 


Do You Have Trouble Introducing 


Labor-saving Improvements? 


In a general way, yes, but we have 
also been able to do quite a lot of 
that. There are limitations on us. 
For example, if a new machine came 
into the industry which would enable 
me to throw out 1,000 people, we 
couldn't go out today and just cava- 
lierly throw them out. The union 
would sit down with us and work out 
the problem somehow. As a matter 
of fact, many such things have been 
done in the course of our arrange- 
ments with the union. 

For one reason or another, there 
have been times when we have had 
surpluses of workers. We have paid 
dismissal wages, for instance, as a 
means of disposing of groups of work- 
ers from time totime. We have kept 
in touch and kept pace with the de- 
velopments in the industry and with 
changes in our situation and have 
introduced improvements. It isn’t 
easy; it requires negotiation in each 
case and working out the merits of 
the problem but the union officials 
have never taken the attitude finally 
of saying, ‘Despite your need and 
despite the situation, we won't let 


you do this.”’ That is, they haven't 
persisted in saying that for very long. 
They have said it but they haven't 
persisted in this attitude. 


How Do You Make Sure That You Will 
Have Enough Skilled Workers? 
Does the Union Help? Does 

It Limit Apprentices? 


There is no official policy on the 
subject but it tends to work itself 
out this way. We had a problem 
not long ago, a detail problem and 
yet one involving a few hundred 
people, where we were looking to 
make a quality change and at the 
same time we wanted to have a cost 
reduction. This is one of those im- 
possible things like asking to have 
your pie and eat it too, but we were 
able to work that out. 

The union worked it out for us, if 
we are strictly honest about it; and 
it involved, among other things, the 
taking in of about 200 new people, a 
type of worker that the union did'nt 
have to supply. Had they been 
technical with me, they could have 
insisted on supplying 200 of such 
people as they did have, which 
wouldn't have been at all the kind 
we needed, all of them middle aged 
or better. Instead of which they 
brought in from off the streets about 
200 brand new people. Both they and 
we took care, in fact they insisted 
that we set an age limit and take 
no One over 22, just for the purpose 
of bringing in some fresh young blood 
at the time that we were reducing 
cost. 

When we have experienced a short- 
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age, the union has not interfered with 
me in training new people. For 
instance, sleeve sewing is one of the 
most highly skilled operations in 
making a coat. I would say it is 
probably the most highly skilled 
single operation there is in the mak- 
ing of clothing, and the best opera- 
tors tend to be and become sleeve 
sewers. In the plant where there 
has been security of tenure since 1911, 
we have gradually begun in certain 
spots and at certain times to experi- 
ence a shortage of sleeve sewers. 
The union has seen this as their 
problem as well as ours. So we have 
taken younger workers from other 
parts of the shop who had the basis 
of experience and who we could 
most readily teach to do this other 
work instead of starting raw appren- 


tices and teaching them. There has 
been no difficulty about that. 
Gradually that works itself down 
to the end of the line, where we fi- 
nally need a basting puller, and then 
we bring in somebody from the out- 


side. There is no policy, but we 
haven't felt the pinch or the need of 
any people. If today we faced a 
sudden and sharp increase in volume, 
that would necessitate say a 50 per 
cent increase in productive capacity, 
it would be difficult but not impos- 
sible to secure the new people. The 
union would codéperate. 


How Does Such a Union Manage- 
ment Relationship Develop? 


Up until the time of unionization 
in 1911, which came after a very 
bitter and bloody strike, there was 


nothing in the way of any relation- 
ship, any organized relationship, be- 
tween the workers and the manage- 
ment. It was possible for Mr. 
Schaffner, for instance, who was a 
very high type of man, very culti- 
vated and a truly educated gentleman 
in the real sense of the word, to say 
truthfully in 1911, in the course of 
the strike, at a public hearing as to 
the reasons and causes for the strike, 
that he did not know of the things 
that had been going on in his plant. 
It was not an evasion; it was not an 
alibi; he really didn’t know. 

The company operated at that time 
under a system where the superin- 
tendents were virtually independent 
contractors. It said to a superin- 
tendent, “Here is a factory, fully 
equipped. You manage it, and we 
will pay you a base wage, a salary 
of so much. We will meet all the 
payrolls, supply the work and the 
materials, etc. You get the help 
where and as you can and we will 
hold you to a cost of so much per 
unit. If your cost is better than that, 
you will get a bonus on such and such 
a scale.’’ All the matters of hiring, 
firing, making of rates, changing of 
rates, were up to the superintendent. 
The firm neither knew nor cared. It 
was interested in one thing, that if 
it put in so many units to that factory 
per unit of time, it wanted so many 
units out, and it didn’t want those 
units to cost more than a certain 
amount. 

After the strike and the unioniza- 
tion, there then developed, very 
slowly, a system of relationships. 














Of course, the formal development 
was very rapid, because it was in- 
stituted almost on the completion of 
unionization. There was set up ar- 
bitration machinery that provided 
for committees of workers and com- 
mittees of the firm and so on and so 
on. But this was more a formal crea- 
tion than a real one. The real ma- 
-chinery, the real meeting of minds 
developed very slowly. 













How Did You Develop the System of 
Joint Rate-setting? 


Our rate structure is a very pe- 
culiar thing. Our company is a 
little over fifty years of age and our 
rate structure is about as old. Be- 
fore the union, the rates were made 
by guess. That is to say, the manage- 
ment by itself would set a piece rate 
at what it thought it ought to be. 
How they arrived at it I don’t know 
and I don’t think they did either. 

When the company was unionized, 
the rate structure as it then existed 
was taken over bodily as a starting 
point. They didn’t suddenly go to 
piece work from nothing. Then, 
there followed over the years a series 
of general wage changes, a general 20 
per cent increase, a general 10 per 
cent reduction, such and such an 
increase, such and such a reduction. 

Incident to some of the increases 
and some of the reductions, there 
were broad leveling-out processes. 
At one time, for instance, the union 
came along and said, ‘‘We want a 
wage increase. The cost of living 
has gone up.’’ The arbitration 
machinery, decided that in lieu of 
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giving everyone a 20 per cent wage 
increase, they would give an increase 
of 10 per cent to all people earning 
from a certain amount up, and all 
people earning below that amount 
would get a 20 per cent increase. In 
other words, they tried to level out 
broadly, without any scientific ap- 
proach to the question of the indi- 
vidual rate or the rate structure by 
groups. 

The same thing was done again in 
wage reductions, where the less well 
paid groups were reduced somewhat 
less than the others. So the general 
rate structure is a thing that was in- 
herited as a whole, had an arbitrary 
beginning and has since been sub- 
jected to general levelings and ad- 
justments. Wecan’t claim to havea 
scientifically set piece rate structure. 
The only thing that can be claimed 
for it is that, pragmatically and 
practically, it works. 

In a general way, workers perform- 
ing operations where about the same 
degree of skill is required tend to 
earn about the same amount. That 
isn’t strictly true. There are some 
cases on both sides out of line, some 
sections that I could wish were earn- 
ing more in relation to what others 
are earning, and some that are earn- 
ing entirely too much considering 
the skill that is required. 

So much for the general structure. 
Under the union arrangement there 
have, however, been many job rates 
made from time to time, as new oper- 
ations are created or changes occur 
in old work. Those rates are made 
jointly. That is to say, a representa- 
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tive of the company and a representa- 
tive of the union come in and study 
the operation and try to agree on a 
piece rate. Always or practically 
always they have a great many re- 
lated rates to go by. There is very 
little that is really new in our indus- 
try. A new operation is probably 
just a variant of an old one, or it is a 
combination of parts of this one and 
parts of that one, for all of which 
there is existing information as to 
rates and earnings. 

Where the two people cannot 
agree, they go to the trade board. 
The chairman of the board, who is 
really an arbitration board chairman 
hears the dispute and writes a deci- 
sion. 


How Did Your Foremen Like the New 
Arrangement with the Union? 


During the early years of the oper- 
ation of our agreement the stumbling 


block lay right there. Our company 
kept on all its old foremen. These 
men suddenly had to take off their 
cloven hoofs and their tails and dis- 
card their pitchforks and put on the 
robes of angels—and they weren't 
too successful. It was a difficult 
change. 

For the first few years Professor 
Earl Dean Howard administered the 
labor relations of our company. His 
job was largely that of educating and 
training the foremen. In a place 
as large as ours was then with as 
many ramifications employing as 
many people as it did that was pos- 
sible only by his laying down rules. 
They were chiefly ‘“‘Don'ts.’’ A 


foreman may not do thus and so, 
unless he first gets permission from 
the labor department, or a foreman 
shouldn't say that and he shouldn't 
say this and if he did, he had to stand 
for the results. By that process of 
clubbing an education into their 
heads, they gradually learned. 

I am afraid I will have to say they 
learned chiefly to do nothing. That 
is a bad way of putting it, but it is 
substantially correct. It took some 
time then before they began to re- 
assert themselves and began to see 
that the “‘don’ts’’ needn’t be inter- 
preted too literally, needn't be an 
injunction to cease doing anything. 
Slowly they began to learn from trade 
board cases, examples, and from all 
sorts of instruction the right way to 
do things. 

It would have been cruel and un- 
grateful to have taken all these 
supervisors, foremen and superintend- 
ents and thrown them out and taken 
new ones, but I think the company 
probably would have done better 
to have weeded out where it couldn't 
educate. Instead of clubbing some 
of these men into a state of mind 
where I think they were next to 
useless, if they had transferred those 
they couldn't educate they would 
have saved a lot of trouble. Of 
course, that is easier said than done 
too. 

These men were very skillful able 
men. It took such a man to have 
been able to operate under the old 
system, because he wasn't just an 
employee, he wasn’t just a foreman, 
he was virtually an independent con- 
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tractor, who had to do everything 
for himself in a big plant, and that 
took a pretty able, aggressive man. 

But in the first few years, there is 
no doubt about it that the labor de- 
partment of our company took all 
the heart and much of the guts out of 
these men. They had to do it be- 
cause these formen just couldn’t re- 
member, just couldn’t realize that 
there had been a basic change. They 
wanted to cut piece rates again; they 
wanted to fire workers again; they 
wanted to go on doing all the things 
that they knew were right. It was a 
tough job. That is one of the first 
and most difficult jobs that confronts 
any company newly entering into 
union relations, the conversion of 
the foremen. 


What Happened to the Workers Who 
Did Not Want to Join the Union? 


That was a problem that the union 
encountered. The union took over a 
thoroughly undisciplined mass of 
people, highly individualistic. The 
strike, as most strikes are, was or- 
ganized and conducted and main- 
tained by a minority, the most active, 
the most intelligent, the most ag- 
gressive group. That is what always 
happens. Many of the workers 
didn’t understand where their in- 
terests lay and for a long time the 
foremen did their best to keep the 
groups divided and to keep them from 
joining the union. 
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When the contract was signed, all 
the membership didn't suddenly be- 
comeunion. All that happened was, 
the firm agreed to deal with this 
union for such of its employees as it 
represented, but nobody knew who 
it represented. The union didn’t 
know and the firm didn’t know. It 
took some time before all the work- 
ers Came into the union; and that was 
a period of warfare and costly war- 
fare. 

It was a period of plotting and 
counter-plotting and put up jobs on 
both sides and all sorts of monkey 
business, utterly silly, ridiculous, 
senseless and idiotic. 

As we see it now this is the most 
short-sighted thing a management 
can do because during the whole 
time, the people who are unionized 
spend the bulk of their time getting 
the rest in, looking for complaints, 
looking for things they can get for 
their members that the others won't 
get, to show those that are not in 
the union that it would be to their 
interest to join. When that issue 
becomes settled there is a chance for 
the growth of a decent, sensible point 
of view, and codperative relations. 

This is the experience of every man 
in personnel management who has 
had to deal with a partially organized 
plant, whether he has tried to keep 
the groups apart or not. 





Policy Toward Married Women is De- 
termined by Ease of Labor Market, 
Skill and Training Required for the 
Job, and Cost of Training New Work- 


ers. 


ployed 


There are More Wives’ Em- 
in Factories than in Offices. 


Employed Wives 


Increasin g 


HERE is a definite trend toward 

an increase in the proportion of 

married to single women work- 

ers. This is evidenced by a compar- 

ison of the 32.5% of gainfully em- 

ployed women who are married in 

the industries covered by a question- 

naire with the 25.1% of gainfully 

employed women who were married, 
according to the census of 1930. 

There is greater liberality toward 
married women employees in the 
South and Middle West, with the 
greatest variety of policy in the Mid- 
dle West. 

There is no relation between size 
of concern and policy toward married 
women employees. 

There is a gradation of liberality of 
personnel policy toward married 
women by type of concern—i.e. non- 


By Doris Brst 


Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 


durable manufacturing, durable man- 
ufacturing, non-manufacturing. 


Less Wives in Offices 


The offices of industrial plants 
rarely have the same policies toward 
their personnel as toward the factory 
employees and there is a tendency 
toward less liberality in these offices. 

In general the offices of industrial 
plants have personnel policies mid- 
way in liberality between the ex- 
tremes of policy of all other types of 
offices. This fact is reflected in the 
proportions of married to single 
women employees in the different 
types of offices. 

In ascending order of liberality of 
policy the rank by type of office is 
Public Utilities; Insurance Home Of- 
fices; Industrial Offices; Wholesale 
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Concerns, Mail Order and Chain 
Home Offices; Financial Concerns. 

There is a wider range of personnel 
policy toward the married woman in 
business than in industry. 

There is considerably more liber- 
ality in the retention than in the 
hiring of married women. 

Firms making no distinction in 
policy in the hiring or retention of 
married women tend to make no 
distinction in matters of pay in- 
creases, promotion, and layoff. 


Wives Experienced 


Policy toward married women ap- 
pears to be determined by ease of 
labor market, skill and training re- 
quired for the job, and cost of train- 
ing a new worker. This is particu- 
larly true in manufacturing plants and 
explains the larger proportion of 
married to single workers in the non- 
durable industries making use of the 
highly skilled trades Ge. clothing, 
shoes, etc.). 

No conclusions can be drawn as 
to type of factory work, if any, for 
which married women are particu- 
larly fitted. Responding concerns 
listed in order of importance: Skilled 
or Semi-skilled piecework and As- 
sembly (equal rank), Forewoman and 
Inspector (equal rank), and Super- 
visor. Since these are type of work 
in which experience plays an impor- 
tant part in success and since mar- 
ried women as a group are older 
and greater in experience, there is 
reason to believe that it is the mar- 
tied woman's greater experience on 
the job, rather than her marital state, 


which accounts for her success in the 
types of work described above. 


Purdue Survey 


These are the results of a question- 
naire survey of two hundred and 
fifty concerns recently conducted at 
Purdue University under the direc- 
tion of Prof. R. J. Greenly and Dr. H. 
H. Remmers to ascertain the trend of 
personnel policy toward married 
woman workers in business and indus- 
try. Some forty percent of the firms 
approached returned the question- 
naire with policies indicated as 
requested. An analysis of these re- 
plies indicates that there is a definite 
trend toward the increased employ- 
ment of married women in both busi-— 
ness and industry. 

Assuming the questionnaire sample 
to be representative and comparable, 
this increase has apparently taken 
place despite the business depression, 
inasmuch as the percentage of mar- 
ried employees in the firms covered 
by the questionnaire was 32.5% in 
1938, as compared with 25.1% for the 
nation as a whole in 1930, as shown in 
15th Census U.S. 1930 Population Re- 
port on Occupations. 

The questionnaire covered the 
problems of employment, retention, 
pay increases, promotion, lay-off, 
and work aptitudes of married 
women workers in business and indus- 
try. In industry the survey covered 
the office and factory employees in 
fields of durable and non-durable 
goods manufacturing. The non- 
manufacturing field included the of- 
fice employees of financial houses; 
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mail order, chain store, and insur- 
ance home offices; public utilities; 
wholesale firms, etc. A total of 
154,889 women workers was covered 
by the survey. 

In the case of industry, the policies 
of office and factory were treated 


under no circumstances did they em- 
ploy married women. Among office 
employers there was a wide range of 
policy, including several not covered 
in the original questionnaire. The 
table below indicates policies 
checked for factory and office: 


Summary of Replies on Question 1 


. No regulation based on marital status. 


. Depends on how much woman needs job. . 
Do not employ women if husbands employed . 


. Hire on temporary basis only 

. Give married women preference for part-time work 
. Policy not definite; changes from time to time 

. Do not hire married women.............. 
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separately. The geographic distri- 
bution of the replies was representa- 
tive of all regions, with a natural 
concentration, however, in the more 
heavily industrialized East and Mid- 
dle West. Size of concerns ranged 
from plants employing fewer than 
one hundred workers to those em- 
ploying over fifteen thousand; from 
concerns employing fewer than ten 
office employees to those employing 
over three thousand. 

A brief question-by-question anal- 
ysis of the survey follows. Pro- 
vision was made on the question for 
separate checking of office and factory 
policies. 


(1) Please check your policy regard- 
ing the hiring of married women. 


In the checking of this question, 
twice as many concerns in the office 
class as in the factory indicated that 


. Hiring is up to department head or ieumedinee supervisor 


. Do not employ women if husbands employed by same firm 


Factory, % 


i) 
° 
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~ 
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Under ‘‘to—Others,’’ several com- 
panies indicated that in the case of a 
tight labor market any regular policy 
would be discarded in favor of hiring 
the right woman for the job, regard- 
less of marital status. Among other 
policies listed were: hire only when 
can obtain only married women who 
have special qualifications needed 
for a particular opening; hire married 
women for easiest physical jobs only 
(factory); hire except when relative 
in same department (i.e. husband); 
hire except when husband in super- 
visory Capacity in firm; hire except 
when husbands employed by com- 
petitor. 

Of those concerns who gave rfea- 
sons for the policy checked, almost 
all who checked “No regulation 
based on marital status’’ indicated 
that efficient operation was their 
major personnel problem. Many 
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firms, particularly offices checking 
this policy and factories requiring 
highly skilled labor, pointed out 
that any policy excluding married 
women workers would make only 
more difficult their major manage- 
ment concern—that of obtaining 
highly qualified employees. This is 
a particularly important considera- 
tion because so many qualified ‘‘old 
help’’ wish to return to work after a 
brief interval immediately following 
matriage. 


Wives as Labor Reserves 


Former women employees who 
have lett the company’s employ after 
marriage often welcome an occasional 
opportunity to add to the family in- 
come. Several concerns keep such 
women on a special ‘“‘call’’ list and 
rehire them “‘on temporary’’ for. all 
rush work. This provides a trained, 
readily available labor reserve of 
whose ability the company is assured 
from past performance. It enables 
the wife and mother to earn a few 
dollars during the year and avoids the 
social problem of her working full 
time outside the home. 

Those concerns not hiring women 
whose husbands are employed ex- 
plain their policy on the basis of the 
effect of such employment on the 
morale of fellow employees and on 
public opinion. Disapproval on eco- 
nomic and social grounds, jealousy, 
accusations of favoritism and envy 
of the double income to which the 
married woman contributes, are 
given as undesirable results of the 
hiring of married women. 


Why Not Hired 


There is, finally, the group of con- 
cerns which checked, “‘Do not hire 
married women.’’ Among the rea- 
sons given for this policy are the 
following: 


1. Married women less dependable. 

2. Married women lose more time. 

3. Married women less efficient—distracted by home 
and financial worries. 

4. Employment of married women has bad effect on 
morale of other workers and on public opinion. 

5- Married women work only to supplement their 
husbands’ incomes—money goes for cars, extra clothing, 
etc. 

6. Would rather give single girls chance to use their 
training. 


It should be pointed out, however, 
that several concerns who have given 
efficiency as their main reason for 
hiring married women have stated 
that they were as dependable—some 
said more so—than single women 
because they spent less time out at 
night and conserved their energy for 
working hours; were more efficient 
workers because they meeded their 
wages to help support dependents, 
meet hospital bills, etc. whereas the 
single girl worker, usually living at 
home and paying little or no board 
and rent, needed the job less and made 
less effort to succeed at it, and spent 
her income on clothing, movies, 
beauty treatments, etc. 


(2) Please check your policy regarding 
the retention of women who marry while 
in your employ. 


Considerably more firms indicated 
that they retained women who marry 
while in their employ than checked a 
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policy of hiring women who were 
married. 80.0% of the factories and 
66.6% of the offices checked the for- 
mer policy, while only 50.0% of the 
factories and 38.6% of the offices 
checked the latter. The ratio of 
factories to offices retaining women 
marrying in their employ is 4:1. 
Below is a summary of the policies 
checked by the concerns answering 
this part of the questionnaire: 
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employees ‘‘to continue working for 
a definite period of time, after which 
resignation is automatic,”’ the in- 
dustrial plant and three of the offices 
specified no length of time. Two of 
the offices, however, specified six 
months and a third specified three 
months to one year, depending on the 
difficulty of replacing the individual. 

The concerns checking ‘‘Marriage 
requires immediate resignation’’ gave 


Summary of Replies to Question 2 


. No regulation based on changed marital status. . . 

. Place on temporary basis 

. Will keep employee if service record of specified length 
. Retain women difficult to replace 


. Allowed to continue working for definite period of time, after which resignation is 

Pe a6 cbr debe Cede eer Weeds tone evesecesceess 
. Up to department head or immediate supervisor............. 
. Depends on how much woman needs job.............. 


. Marriage requires immediate resignation. .... 


Among the miscellaneous policies 
listed under ‘“‘g—Others’’ were: can- 
not work in same department with 
husband; cannot work in same com- 
pany in supervisory capacity; keep 
only in rare occasions—when illness 
or disability in family, etc. 
Efficiency was again the most im- 
portant reason given for the retention 
of marrying employees. Of the two 
companies checking “Will keep em- 
ployee if service record of specified 
length’’ one set the required length 
at six months; the other at two 
years. Both concerns were giving 
policies for clerical personnel. 


Limit on Work After Marriage 


Of the one factory and six offices 
indicating that they allowed married 


Factory, Office, % 
80.0 66. 
» 5 
0.0 
0.0 


at Ae ey eee 


2.5 

2.5 

ee 
eS | 
100.0 
for this policy many of the reasons 
already given for “‘Do not hire mar- 
ried women.’’ One utility company, 
however, had the unusual policy of 
granting one week’s pay for every 
year of service up to and including 
the fourth year. This grant was 
made subject to the discretion of the 
officers of the company and only if 
the employee informed the concern 
in advance of her coming marriage. 
In general, there seems to be consider- 
ably more liberality of policy in the 
retention than in the hiring of 
women employees. Perhaps the feel- 
ing that any policy against retention 
will result in numerous secret mar- 
riages has led to the adoption of this 
more liberal personnel attitude. 
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(3) Please indicate your policy re- 
garding the advancement of qualified 
women workers. 


On this question, for the first time 
in the questionnaire, the answers of 
factory and office approached simi- 
larity. 94.2% of all factories and 
86.4% of all offices follow policy 
‘Marital status no hindrance to ad- 
vancement.’’ It should be under- 
stood, however, that only the more 
liberal offices and plants will have 
replied to this question; firms not 
hiring or retaining married women 
will have gone no farther than ques- 
tion 2 in this questionnaire. 


(4) What is your policy regarding pay 
increases to married women employees? 

All industrial plants responding to 
the questionnaire grant pay increases 
of some type to their married women 
factory employees; 93.9% of replying 
offices follow this policy. Three of- 
fice concerns grant no pay increases 
to married women; one allows them 
a smaller rate of increase. 

Here again the promotion of effi- 
cient operation was the reason most 
often given for the granting pay in- 
creases without regard to marital 
status. There seems, in general to 
be less tendency to make distinction 


Summary of Replies to Question 3 


. Marital status no hindrance to advancement 


Factory, % Office, % 
94.2 86.4 


. Definite advancement limits set for married women employees 0.0 9.1 
. Marital status disqualifies any woman employee from advancement 2.9 _ 3-0 


. Married women given special preference for advancement 


. Others 


0.0 0.0 
2.9 1.5 


100.0 100.0 


Summary of Replies to Question 4 


Factory, % Office, % 


. Pay increases granted to all qualified women employees............ Sore 93-9 


. Pay increases not granted to married women employees 


0.0 4.6 


. Rate of increase sinaller in case of married women employees 0.0 1.5 


. All women employees on piece-rate basis 
. All women employees on wage incentive basis 


. Others 


Here again the reasons for checking 
“Marital status no hindrance to 
advancement”’ seem to be those given 
elsewhere for the hiring and retention 
of married women: stimulation of 
efficient operation, reduction of turn- 
Over costs, fairness, provision of 
equal incentive for accomplishment 
for all workers. Concerns checking 
other policies gave no explanation. 


14.3 0.0 
5-7 0.0 
0.0 0.0 


100.0 100.0 


in policy toward married women, if 
the concern has already checked no 
distinction for questions 1 and 2. 


(5) If a general layoff were necessary, 
would you drop married women employees 


first? 


By far the large majority of both 
factory and office replies indicated 
that the value of the employee, not 








her marital status, would determine 
order of lay-off. Often this reply 
was checked in conjunction with that 
on the observance of seniority, which 
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married women are found to be par- 
ticularly successful. The number 
and nature of the replies to this sec- 
tion of the questionnaire have been 


Summary of Replies to Question 5 





Factory, % Office, T% 
NN en hans et has rere toe WR oP ee er et ee ola oe ae vee hit ie «hs ae . 52 
2. Would depend on value of employee. . Rap aic scan 52.8 54.8 
3. Would observe rule of seniority, regardless of marital : onions... ..... itu cance 4.8 
Th a atau egret ghid w¥lohW Shea ha i.06 o4A. 600 o's ce crest oe Kao. 9-7 
EE SOE CRS sah Rien angers 19-4 22.7 

100.0 100.0 


is observed not only in the industrial 
plants, but in the offices. 

Among the ‘“‘Others,’’ consideration 
of the financial need of the employee 
was indicated by two factory and 
four office concerns. 

In this question, too, it should be 
remembered that it is the more lib- 
eral concerns which have answered 
this question; others have gone no 
farther than the first two questions. 

In general, the feeling seems to be 


that no social values of ‘‘spreading 
the work,”’ ‘‘giving the man a chance 
at the job,”’ etc. are as important to 


the business and manufacturing con- 
cern in a time of retrenchment, as 
the retainment of the most valuable 
and efficient employees. This may 
explain the failure of campaigns 
directed at ‘getting the woman back 
in the home.”’ 


(6) At what types of work are married 
women particularly successful? 


One of the original purposes of the 
questionnaire was to obtain data on 
the types of factory work in which 





inconclusive. A summary of the 
data is presented below: 


Type of Work % of Firms Checking 





cI oa. an 5s09 eedric ore sc Saas Helens 4.7% 
eI Scar Larck cits nate rsintecks deca, Gate 6.25 
Oe eee ee 18.75 
4. Order Picker Pe ee 
5. Packer... .. pe ansidbel stchexeomigi cre anctac ar pnna aheets 6.25 
PE in Suchet oe cts neeuhy anaes 15.62 
7. Skilled or Semi- skilled Piece-work...... 18.75 
ae a A A RR a ae cen 12.50 
op eM coi: csa:0.0 658m cine vo Betiaeue en 15-62 
100.00 
* Based on 32 Replies. 
With the exception of ‘‘3-Machine 


Operator,’’ the five types of work re- 
ceiving the most checks are in types 
of work requiring considerable ex- 
perience and a rather more than or- 
dinary knowledge of the processes 
involved. Comments of concerns 
checking these items indicate that it 
is the skill and knowledge of long 
experience which makes these women 
successful, not any intrinsic advantage 
arising from their marital state. 
The only conclusions warranted 
from the returns on this section of the 
survey are (a) Where skill and ex- 
perience count on a job, the skilled 
and experienced married woman is as 
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successful as an equally well-quali- 
fied unmarried woman. (b) It is 
quite possible that the dependability 
and steadiness which several firms 
gave as reasons for success of married 
women in various occupations may 
arise to a considerable extent from 
the stabilizing effect of home respon- 
sibilities, but, without more con- 
clusive proof, there is no justification 
of assuming these qualities to be due 
to other than the greater stability 
of any older woman. 


Consumer Goods Industries Employ 
Wives 


Non-durable goods manufacturing 
establishments tend to be more leni- 
ent in the hiring and retaining of 
married women because of their 
limited labor market. This leniency 
of factory personnel policy is re- 
flected in their office personnel poli- 
cies, where over twice as great a 
percentage of married women is found 
as in the ordinary business establish- 
ment. Durable goods manufactur- 
ing companies offer a midway point 
between non-durable goods and 
strictly business concerns in both fac- 
tory and office personnel policies. 


Proportion of Married to Unmarried Women Workers by 


Type of Concern 
Type of Concern To Women Workers Married 
st oak cues ule Dae <a thar dees say 12.71 
NU, WI, 5g 6a Nn bos pedes dee eedee 33.12 
Non-Durable Gds. Mfg.................5-5 37-70 


Among the non-manufacturing con- 
cerns, finance companies including 
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banks, investment houses, accounting 
firms, loan companies, and whole- 
sale and chain central offices show 
the greatest liberality of policy. 
Public utilities and insurance firms 
follow in that order. 


Proportion of Married to Unmarried Women Workers by 
Type of Non-Mfg. Concern 


T)pe of Concern Qo Women Workers Married 
WINE sie ois 05's ee Peas A 26.4 
ee a, ane eee ea eS 7°5 
Wholesalers & Chains... ........5......00:. 21.0 
PE INI + 5 5 050s oa ged oes saseeene 4:5 
SI I< o r-r.0002's igaaWeaan<eede 15.6 


In general, the same relative position 
in regard to liberality of personnel 
policy toward married women holds 
for all types of concerns on all parts 
of the questionnaire. 


Geographic Differences 


There is greater liberality of policy 
in the South and Middle West, than 
in the Middle Atlantic and New 
England regions. Returns are too 
few to draw any conclusions for the 
West. There is a greater dispersion 
of replies and a greater variety, in 
the Middle West than in any other 
region. Possibly, itscentral position 
in the United States has made it sub- 
ject to the varied influence of all 
regions, and there has consequently 
resulted its hodge-podge of convic- 
tions. 

There seems to be no relation be- 
tween size of concern and personnel 
policy toward the married woman 
worker. 








Management According to Lewis Brown, 
President of Johns Manville Corporation, 


Must be Interpreted in Terms of Its Con- 
tribution to Improving the Lot of the 
Common Man and Increasing the Well- 
being of the Wage-earner and His Family. 


Protecting Health 


of Workers 


ORE than 200 executives from 
N / ror industrial concerns at- 

tended the third annual fall 
meeting of Air Hygiene Foundation 
recently held at Mellon Institute, 
Pittsburgh. The executives, from 
the four corners of the country, heard 
reports on latest advances in protect- 
ing the health of industrial workmen 
whose lose an estimated 200 million 
working days yearly because of ill- 
ness. A dozen state and federal agen- 
cies sent special representatives to 
the meeting. 
_ Reports covered engineering and 
medical developments during the past 
year toward employee health im- 
provement, state codes governing 
health hazards, legal and economic 
trends. The program included find- 


ings from researches which are being 


By Air HyGiene FounpDATION 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


conducted under grants from Air Hy- 
giene Foundation at: University of 
Pennsylvania for improving X-ray 
methods for large scale medical ex- 
aminations of industrial workers; 
The Saranac (N. Y.) Laboratory for 
studies of ‘‘mixed’’ dusts and ‘‘pro- 
tector’’ dusts in combating dust dis- 
eases; Harvard University for estab- 
lishment of two graduate fellowships 
to help build up a qualified personnel 
of industrial hygienists to meet the 
increasing demand for these special- 
ists. One incumbent is studying 
fundamentals of hood design for con- 
trol of gases, vapors, etc. The other 
is studying the identification and dis- 
tribution of dusts in tissues. 

In addition to the technical dis- 
cussions, speakers stressed the broad 
benefits for management, labor and 































the community resulting from this 

collective effort by employers toward 

improving health in industry. 
Speakers and highlights of the 


various addresses follow: 


New Laws Expected 


Theodore C. Waters of Baltimore, 
Chairman, Maryland Occupational 
Diseases Commission and member of 
the Foundation’s Legal Committee, 
analyzed present legal trends as fol- 
lows: ‘“Twenty-one States have laws 
compensating disabilities arising 
from occupational diseases and, as 
we look forward to the 40 odd legis- 
lative sessions of 1939, there will 
undoubtedly be additional States en- 
acting laws providing some form of 
compensation. The laws already 
enacted have given rise to various 
controversial questions affecting the 
relationship of employers and em- 
ployees. Their present and future 
administration will create further 
problems. 

‘The subject of time lost by indus- 
trial workers because of disabling 
illness and the economic need for the 
prevention of such illness, with its 
attendant financial loss to employees 
is of vital importance. Since dis- 
abilities caused by those diseases 
which we call ‘occupational’ are far 
less numerous than those caused by 
the other common ills of life, it is a 
matter of concern to industrialists 
today that occupational disease laws 
should not be administered as general 
health insurance laws, to provide 
compensation for time lost by em- 
ployees due to common ills. 


PROTECTING HEALTH OF WORKERS 
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“It is regrettable that occupational 
disease legislation has not been more 
uniform, although future amend- 
ments may tend toward uniformity 
and remove some of the inequities 
that now exist. When we analyze 
the provisions of the law of one State 
providing compensation for one 
specific disease and compare these 
provisions with the law of an ad- 
joining State, we realize that this 
legislation is still in its infancy and 
subject to drastic revision. 

‘The 1939 sessions of the Legis- 
latures will enact new laws relating 
to this subject or amend laws now 
effective. There are already indica- 
tions that important amendments to 
existing laws will be offered. Care- 
ful consideration should be given to 
this legislative program. These laws 
are the result of definite economic 
need to afford to employees adequate 
compensation for injuries they have 
sustained during the course of their 
employment. At the time of enact- 
ment, employers were concerned 
about the additional cost to which 
they would be subjected, but to date 
it does not appear that the laws now 
effective have placed an unjust bur- 
den upon industry. It is too early to 
predict whether or not the admin- 
istration of the laws presently enacted 
will be successful, but if they fail to 
accomplish the purposes for which 
they are designed, they should fail 
because of their inherent defects and 
inequalities, and not because of the 
attempt by employers to avoid the 
imposition upon them of costs for 
compensating injuries resulting from 
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operations to which their employees 
have been subjected.”’ 


Extent of Worker Illness 


Dr. Willard E. Hotchkiss, Maurice 
Falk Professor of Social Relations at 
Carnegie Institute of Technology and 
former President of Armour Institute, 
said, ‘‘A competent authority finds 
that an estimated 200 million work- 
ing days are lost annually on account 
of illness and it is calculated that 
this runs into hundreds of millions 
of dollars. The question arises, 
‘What does this cost?’ There are 
about 15 million people in the heavy 
industries in this country. If you 
assume there are four dependents for 
each industrial employee you will get 
60 million people that are effected 
when a day’s work is lost by illness.”’ 

Cost items are not completed when 
you get lost time, Dr. Hotchkiss 
stated, adding there is also impaired 
efficiency, labor turnover, disrupted 
operating schedules, particularly in 
continuous process operations, and 
the cost of training a new employee 
and placing a substitute in a job. 
In addition to the costs and hardships 
borne by the employee himself, ulti- 
mately we pay the big cost in our 
taxes. “The only question about 
the future of a problem like this,”’ 
he continued, ‘‘is whether it is going 
to be handled sanely and construc- 
tively, and in a consecutive way 
based on science, or whether it is 
going to be handled emotionally and 
restrictedly and unintelligently.’’ 


Dusts and Gases 


Prof. Philip Drinker of Harvard, 
Chairman of the Foundation’s Pre- 
ventive Engineering Committee, an- 
nounced that, ‘‘Two graduate fellow- 
ships have been established by Air 
Hygiene Foundation at Harvard Uni- 
versity to train men in industrial 
hygiene. This will help build up a 
skilled personnel to meet increasing 
demands from industry and govern- 
ment for industrial hygienists. One 
candiate will study fundamentals of 
hood design for control of gases, 
vapors, etc., where low velocities are 
permissible. The other fellowship 
will study the identification and dis- 
tribution of dusts in tissue. 

“New solvents which were lab- 
Oratory curiosities a few years ago 
are now sold in carboy and tank lots. 
This development brings new prob- 
lems to the industrial hygienist. 
During 1938 the Preventive Engi- 
neering Committee issued seven bulle- 
tins covering practical measures for 
combating industrial health: prob- 
lems. The question ot, ‘What is the 
best apparatus and method for dust 
determination?’ is still about where it 
was a year ago. The Bureau of 
Mines has shown that the impinger 
is inefficient for collecting lead fumes 
in air and suggests the use of an elec- 
trical precipitator. The Bureau of 
Mines has described a midget im- 
pinger which is run at a few liters of 
air per minute, instead of one cubic 
foot (28.3 liters). This equipment, 
very light and entirely hand oper- 
able, may gradually replace the large 
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impinger, particularly for work in 
mines. The various grab samplers 
are useful, particularly for routine 
control. 

“There is great need for a critical 
survey of design and operation of 
existing exhaust systems in industry. 
Such a study would bring out funda- 
mental requirements of design, par- 
ticularly with respect to air velocities 
through hoods, transporting veloci- 
ties, etc. Past experience needs to 
be studied critically in order to pro- 
vide a basis for future design. The 
Committee recommends that a full- 
time fellowship be established to 
make such a study. The results 
would be of direct benefit in practical 
plant design, as well as in the de- 
velopment of codes and recommends 
standards of design.”’ 


State Codes 


T. F. Hatch, New York State 
Division of Industrial Hygiene and a 
member of the Preventive Engineer- 
ing Committee, discussed ‘‘State 
Codes for Control of Industrial 
Health.’’ He said, “‘Code -require- 
ments of a state never quite catch up 
with the standards established in the 
best industrial establishments. It is 
estimated that less than 10% of the 
progress in accident prevention in 
industry can be credited to mechan- 
ical contrivances such as you would 
put in a code, and that better than 
go% is the result of intelligent man- 
agement. It is the same story here.”’ 

‘Experience with code writing and 
administration shows that certain 


fundamental principles are required 
in the successful code. 


1. The objectives of the code must be grounded in 
facts. 2. The objectives must be clearly defined in terms 
that are capable of direct evaluation. 3. The code must 
be brief and concise as possible and must not involve com- 
plicated administrative technics. 4. The code must be 
complete insofar as applies to different units of the in- 
dustry. It must allow for several choices in the means 
of control and must make allowances for the differences 
between the large production plant and the small jobbing 
factory. 5. The code must be flexible and must not dis- 
courage experimentation and the development of new 
control methods. Atthesame time it must be sufficiently 
rigid to require positive action on the part of the non- 
sympathetic plant operator. 6. The code should be writ- 
ten as an instrument for education as much as for en- 
forcement. 


In order to avoid mistakes, it is 
essential that the code-making body 
has the fullest cooperation and posi- 
tive help of the industry involved.”’ 


Reducing Silicosis 


Dr. Leroy U. Gardner, Director, 
The Saranac (N. Y.) Laboratory re- 
ported findings in a study of “‘mixed”’ 
dusts and “‘protector’’ dusts which he 
is conducting under a grant from the 
Foundation. His investigations 
show that the mixing of inert dust 
with quartz seems to retard inci- 
dence to silicosis. While many sub- 
stances may act as inhibitors, not all 
of them are equally effective. When 
the proportion of silica reached 50% 
or more of the mixture prolonged 
contact with the tissues may ulti- 
mately cause fibrosis. Early obser- 
vations of metallic aluminum and 
the hydroxides of aluminum and iron 
indicate that each of these substances 
may be more potent in protective 
effects than numerous other minerals 
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examined in the tests. Dr. Gardner 
cautioned that observations over 
much longer periods than those re- 
reported will be required before 
positive conclusions may be drawn. 

He said, however, ‘‘The data sug- 
gest that analysis of the rock being 
worked does not necessarily consti- 
tute a measure of the silica hazard in 
a particular industry. When more 
evidence has been analyzed it may be 
found practical to use the proportion 
of silica in the atmosphere as the 
basis of state codes. 
the modifying influences of other 
dusts may also be established upon 
a practical basis. 

‘The principles involved in these 
studies probably explain the varia- 
tions in the rate of development of 
silicosis in different industries. Ulti- 
mately they may make it possible to 
neutralize the effects of silica upon 
the body. At the present time their 
influence is not sufficiently under- 
stood to be used in this manner. In 
the speaker's opinion the major ob- 
jective in the campaign against sili- 
cosis is still the elimination of silica 
dust from the working atmosphere.” 


Lewis Brown Quoted 


Speaking on “‘Industrial and Pub- 
lic Relations Aspects of Industrial 
Health,’’ V. P. Ahearn, Executive 
Secretary, National Industrial Sand 
Association said in part: ‘‘Attention 
has been focused on the need of 
steady employment at higher wages, 
but the Government generally has 
recently manifested a much larger 
interest—that of public health. 
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This particular adventure has been 
the cause of excited comment, but 
there can be no disputing the fact 
that the public as a whole has been 
aroused to the consciousness of the 
primary importance of health. 

‘““A steady job, decent hours with 
good pay, is no longer the sole cri- 
terion. To that must be added in- 
dustrial health. It is often charac- 
teristic of Government that when it 
swings with the pendulum, it swings 
too far and thus aggravates rather 
than cures. Unwise occupational 
disease laws have been written, but 
who can deny that there is an ir- 
resistible trend toward the enact- 
ment of such laws in every State? 
Those laws are responsive to the ap- 
prehension of employees about health 
hazards in industry. Industry will 
do well if it recognizes that fact and 
meets it intelligently. 

‘This question of industrial health 
is not the single problem of a single 
industry. Neither is it an emotional 
nor sentimental problem. It is a 
practical problem for industry as a 
whole to solve. Statutes of them- 
selves will not provide industrial 
health. As in the case of industrial 
accidents, industry has always 
shown a capacity, once it recognizes 
and confronts a problem realistically, 
to make steady progress toward its 
solution. Air Hygiene Foundation 
presents a useful vehicle through 
which industry can pool its forces in 
eliminating or controlling hazards to 
health in industry. The necessary 
work can be done more effectively and 
economically. 
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“Nothing is to be gained from a 
failure to appreciate that either vol- 
untarily or involuntarily, health haz- 


ards in industry must be reduced. 


That problem did not bear down on 
us so heavily in past years, but it is 
here today to stay. Management, 
according to Lewis Brown, President 
of Johns-Manville Corp., must here- 
after be interpreted in terms of its 
contribution to improving the lot of 


the common man, to providing an 
increased well-being for the ordinary 
wage-earner and his family. An in- 
escapable part of this is health in 
industry. In this undertaking there 
must be a mutual spirit of tolerance.”’ 
. For fuller abstracts of any of the 
papers, or for the complete proceedings 
write to Mr. John F. McMahon, 4400 
Fifth Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 








‘We are Enclosing an Employee Efficiency 
Rating Form for Miss JoanSmith. As Her 
Immediate Supervisor, You are Supposed to 
Rate this Employee, and Sign Same in the 
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Training for better 
Letter Writing 


ow can we increase the effec- 
H tiveness of our letters?’’ is a 

question being asked by agen- 
cies throughout the country. These 
agencies are impressed with the im- 
portance of letters in building good- 
will. Organizations which conduct 
much of their business through cor- 
respondence are recognizing that 
their reputations for efficiency and 
service are determined largely by the 
letters they write. 

Budget-conscious officials also are 
impressed with the cost of corre- 
spondence and with the opportunities 
for making large savings. The cost 
of the average letter in the average 
agency is estimated to be 75 cents. 
An agency with a weekly production 
of, let us say, 10,000 letters can by 
appropriate training reduce its letter 


By Mitton Hat 


Farm Credit Administration 
Wash‘ .gton, D. C. 


writin * costs by at least 25 percent— 
and save about $2,000 a week. 
Many agencies therefore are be- 
ginning to give systematic training 
to letter writing executives and em- 
ployees at all levels. These agencies 
find that appropriate training im- 
proves the quality of letters, builds 
goodwill, and saves money. But 
that is not all. The right kind of a 
letter writing training program can 
actually improve the methods by 
which supervisors handle their men, 
and results therefore in greater efh- 
ciency and morale of employees. 


Program Fully Described 


All these worth-while results have 
resulted from a letter writing training 
program developed and followed 
through in the Farm Credit Admin- 
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istration. The program which has 
been carried on in the Washington 
office and in seven district offices, can 
be described in terms of five steps; (1) 
a survey of correspondence to find 
out what the major weaknesses are; 
(2) a series of meetings with officials 
and supervisors to help them to train 
their subordinates as well as to im- 
prove the quality of their own letters; 
(3) a series of meetings with the 
employees in each division; (4) a 
period during which supervisors 
make special eftorts to train their 
men on the job during the regular 
course of business; and (5) a 
follow-up survey and report of prog- 
ress. This work is conducted by a 
correspondence counselor who is on 
the staff of the Washington office and 
who works in cooperation with 
operating officials and the Personnel 
Office. 

(The success of the program has 
been due largely to the exceptional 
abilities of the correspondence coun- 
selor, Mr. James F. Grady, who is 
Special Assistant to the Governor of 
the Farm Credit Administration.) 

The program began at the top, and 
much of its success has been due to 
the support of our top management. 
The Governor of our organization 
and his immediate staff reviewed the 
plan and directed that it be put into 
effect. The program is introduced 
into a district office only when the 
top officials of the district request it. 


Survey of Correspondence 


The review of all letters written 
during a two-week period, Step 1 





in the program, reveals weaknesses 
that will have to be dealt with in 
the later conferences. This review 
shows, for example, the extent to 
which the letters could be reduced in 
length without loss of clearness or 
courtesy. It finds the letters that are 
not clear—that will baffle and annoy 
the people with whom we do busi- 
ness—and the letters that carry in- 
correct or incomplete information. 

It finds the letters written in an 
obsolete style—burdened with phrases 
like ‘‘your favor of recent date,’’ ‘we 
wish to advise,’ “‘please find en- 
closed herewith,’ ‘‘as per your re- 
quest,’’ and ‘‘we beg to remain’’—a 
style which. may suggest to the ad- 
dressee that our agency is clinging to 
out-of-date methods. 

The survey finds also the letters 
that are inappropriate in tone, letters 
that may seem to the addressee to be 
arbitrary, indifferent, insulting, con- 
tradictory, selfish, overly apologetic, 
grudging, insincere, condescending, 
or blunt. 

Very rarely we may come across 
an extreme illustration of how to lose 
friends as in the following letter: 

‘‘T am sure that you are aware of 
the fact that your payment of 
$55.00 which was due on February 
28, has not been paid. 

‘At this time I am going to give 
you until Monday morning, May 
17, at 10:00 o'clock to have this 
payment in the Blanktown office. 
If this payment is not made in this 
office as above stated, I can assure 
you that my feelings will certainly 

be relieved by having the pleasure 













of executing on your personal prop- 
erty as quickly as the sheriff can 
reach your farm. 

‘‘T cannot understand how a man 
of your supposed standing in your 
community can absolutely forget 
or ignore his obligations. 

Respectfully yours,”’ 


The survey provides a picture of the 
quality of correspondence at the be- 
ginning of the program, and also 
makes sure that the training meetings 
which are to follow will be tuned to 
the actual weaknesses and needs of 
the letter writers. 


Conferences with Executives 


Step 2 is a series of meetings with a 
group composed of the presidents 
and the other officers of the four 
banks and corporations located in the 
district, division chiefs, and the 
heads of the more important sections. 
The three purposes of the conferences 
are: first, to help the executives reach 
an understanding of acceptable letter 
standards and improve the quality 
of their own letters; second, to pre- 
pare supervisors to lead group letter 
writing conferences with the men in 
their own division; and, third, t 
better equip supervisors to do ive 
long-time job of training their sub- 
ordinates during the regular course of 
business. 

During part of each meeting the 
correspondence counselor makes prac- 
tical suggestions for the improvement 
of letter writing skill. He discusses 
such subjects as planning the letter, 
opening and closing paragraphs, 
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word choice and vocabulary build- 
ing, and methods of constructing 
effective sentences and paragraphs. 
These suggestions are summarized 
in a manual, a section of which is 
distributed at the close of each meet- 


ing. 
Letter Appraisal Chart 


An understanding of acceptable 
letter standards is developed by use 
of a Letter Appraisal Chart. This 
chart, which is used throughout the 
conferences, provides letter writers 
with a convenient device for asking 
searching questions about their let- 
ters. 

People get into the habit of asking, 
‘Is my letter (1) complete, (2) con- 
cise, G) clear, 4 correct, (5) ap- 
propriate in tone?’’ They appraise 
their letters in terms of such ques- 
tions as, “Does it give all the in- 
formation necessary to accomplish 
its purpose?’’ “Are the ideas ex- 
pressed in the fewest words consist- 
ent with clearness, completeness, 
and courtesy?’ “Is the language 
adapted to the vocabulary of the 
addressee?’ ‘‘Are all statements in 
strict conformity with policies?” 
“Is the tone calculated to bring about 
the desired response?” 

The significance of the items on 
this chart often may be effectively 
emphasized by the use of striking il- 
lustrations. For example, the need 
for adapting the language of the let- 
ter to the vocabulary of the addressee 
is dramatically brought out by the 
following pathetic reply to a letter 
which had carried a subject line 
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above the body and, in the text, had 
referred to ‘“‘the above-captioned 
loan’ ’ 

‘I received yours of Sept. 27 
saying that my RE loan No. 48027 
was captioned and I have not heard 
any more from it yet so I am asking 
you to please quote me at once 
who had it captioned and what 
was it captioned for write me of the 
details do not hide the matter from 
me any longer and oblige yours 


Sample Letters 


Another letter told an applicant 
for a loan that we would be able to 
consummate the loan. His reply 
was ‘‘I don’t see why you have to 
consummate it. Why can't you just 
send me the money?’’ 

The importance of sentence struc- 
ture in achieving clearness is effec- 
tively emphasized by letters like 
this one: 

“We are enclosing an employee 
efficiency rating form for Miss 
Joan Smith. As her immediate 
supervisor, you are supposed to 
rate this employee, sign same in the 
lower right-hand corner (back 
side) and return to this office for 
final approval.”’ 

The standard of conciseness, which 
is violated more frequently perhaps 
than any other standard, must receive 
a great deal of attention. One com- 
mon cause of verbosity, the wasteful 
practice of repeating or paraphrasing 
the incoming letter at length, may 
sometimes be ridiculed to death. 
Here is the opening paragraph of one 





letter which carried to its logical 
conclusion this practice of paraphras- 
ing the incoming letter: 

‘“We have your letter of May 23 
and note that you have a loan on 
your home; that your husband ob- 
tained a loan which is held by the 
Blank Corporation; that you have 
had poor eyesight and your hus- 
band has had neuritis; that you 
have had business difficulties; that 
your husband has been unable to 
pay his loan and is being pressed 
for payment; and that you are 
renting your home to tourists to 
make a living.”’ 


Self Rating 


An important part of each meeting 
in Step 2 is given over to conference 
discussion of actual letters. In these 
discussions, which are led by operat- 
ing executives, selected letters are 
appraised by the group in accordance 
with the letter appraisal standards. 
The chief purpose of holding these 
group discussions with the executives 
is to prepare them to conduct, as 
part of the third step of the program, 
similar group conferences with the 
letter writers who report to them. 

Throughout the meetings attention 
is directed to the responsibility 
which all those in supervisory posi- 
tions have for improving the letter 
writing skill of the men who report 
to them. Best methods of training 
men through day-to-day supervision 
are discussed, and the supervisors 
evaluate their own methods in terms 
of such questions as: 

Have I come to a satisfactory un- 




























derstanding with my _ subordi- 
nates regarding the standards by 
which a letter is judged accept- 
able? 

Do I ordinarily ask the original 
dictator to rewrite unsatisfactory 
letters—thus giving him an op- 
portunity to learn—rather than 
revise them myself? 

Do I remember to give encour- 
agement and to commend my 
subordinates for good work and 
progress? 

Do I make full use of my letter re- 
viewing as a means of appraising 
my subordinates’ knowledge of 
their field of work and of their 
ability to use this knowledge? 

Do I take time to thoroughly ac- 
quaint my men with new pro- 
cedures and policies which will 
affect the content of their letters? 


Conferences with Employees 


Next comes Step 3, in which the 
program is carried to the letter writ- 
ers down the line. A series of meet- 
ings is held with each division under 
the chairmanship of its chief. These 
meetings are similar to those held 
with the group of officials and execu- 
tives, except that the discussion of 
methods of effective supervision and 
training of letter writers is omitted. 
The correspondence counselor builds 
an understanding and appreciation 
of what constitutes an acceptable 
letter and, at each meeting, presents 
his suggestions for improving letter 
writing skill. 

More than half the time of these 
meetings is given over to conference 
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discussion of important types of let- 
ters previously written by members 
of the division. These discussions 
are led by the chief and other execu- 
tives who have been prepared for 
this work by participation in the 
conferences described in Step 2. 

The members as a group appraise 
each letter, come to agreement about 
its weaknesses, and make construc- 
tive suggestions as to how it might 
have been written more effectively. 
Through these discussions the em- 
ployees learn to recognize weaknesses 
in letters and get into the habit of 
critically appraising their own let- 
ters. More important yet, the mem- 
bers of each unit and their chief come 
to a common understanding as to 
what standards a letter must meet if 
it is to be approved. 

This ends what may be called the 
formal part of our program, but it is 
only the beginning of the training. 
It is only the beginning because in 
developing letter writers we are 
changing and building habits, and 
this is a long-time job. 


Training by Supervisors 


In Step 4 the supervisors take full 
responsibility for training the men 
who report to them. We recognize, 
of course, that it is the supervisors 
and executives who are responsible 
for results and who, therefore, are 
responsible for training their men to 
achieve these results. We recognize 
that lasting improvement can come 
about only through the day-to-day 
relationship between supervisors and 
subordinates in which the _ supet- 
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visor requires that satisfactory stand- 
ards be maintained, demonstrates 
good letter writing practices, and 
helps his men to become increasingly 
expert. 

The correspondence counselor has 
supplemented the work of super- 
visors, who are still responsible for 
training. He has given training in 
letter writing to both supervisors 
and employees, he has provided the 
directions and tools for further de- 
velopment, and he has suggested 
practical methods of training on the 
job through supervision. As the 
correspondence counselor leaves, the 
chief executive charges all in super- 
visory positions with the responsibil- 
ity for continuing the training of 
letter writers. 


Follow-up Survey of Correspondence 
The fifth and final step of the pro- 


gram comes several months later 
when the correspondence counselor 
returns, makes another systematic 
survey of the district's correspond- 
ence, measures the improvement and 
notes the remaining weaknesses, and 
discusses with each supervisor the 
progress of his men. 


More Than Training in Letter 
Writing 

Many officials who have taken part 
in the program have commented 
that it is more than training in letter 
writing. They refer, for example, 
to the fact that the conferences fre- 
quently result in clarification of poli- 
cies and procedures. 

During the discussion of a letter 


problem it often becomes apparent 
that all members of the group are not 
agreed as to what is the correct policy 
which should have guided the writer. 
The chief takes this opportunity to 
clear up misunderstandings and to 
state the policy. 

An even more important outcome, 
however, is training in methods of 
supervising employees. While this 
is dealt with in terms of letter writ- 
ing, its application is much broader. 
We are really suggesting sound meth- 
ods of supervision in general when we 
discuss with executives such topics 
as: Methods of teaching subordi- 
ates to write better letters, ways of 
correcting men when they submit 
unsatisfactory letters, when to review 
subordinates’ letters and when to 
delegate responsibility, how to stim- 
ulate employees to improvement, and 
the importance of explaining new 
procedures and policies which affect 
the content of letters. 


The Results 


What have been the results of this 
work? Already much evidence of 
improvement is apparent. For ex- 
ample, in the Washington office we 
have a Visé Section which reviews 
all outgoing letters. Before the pro- 
gram the Visé Section returned for 
correction from nine to ten percent 
of all the letters; now the figure is 
only about two percent. 

The people in our organization 
have reason to believe that the qual- 
ity of their letters, even before this 
systematic training, was at least as 
high as that of the average govern- 
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ment agency, or for that matter, of 
the average private business firm. 
Nevertheless, our follow-up surveys 
have shown in every instance marked 
improvement in the quality of cor- 
respondence. The letters are more 
direct, clear, concise, and appropriate 
in tone. 

The reduction in unnecessary 
length of letters has been, according 
to comservative estimates, about 25 
percent. In one district the officials 


themselves estimated the reduction 
to be approximately 4o percent. At 
75 cents a letter, and with a volume 


of many thousands of letters a week, 
this reduction is a significant item. 

Our experience has demonstrated 
that by means of training in letter 
writing we improve the quality of 
our letters, strengthen our public 
relations by building goodwill, pro- 
mote the growth and morale of em- 
ployees, and reduce the cost of cor- 
respondence. 

Based on a talk made at the 30th Annual 
Meeting of the Civil Service Assembly. 

Messrs. Hall and Grady have pre- 
pared a manual for use in letter writing 
training. It may be purchased from 
them at a cost of Sr. 
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‘We Advocate Widespread Adoption of 
the Spirit as Well as of the Letter of the 
Civil Service System in the Selection of 
Government Employes, as a Means of 
Promoting both Efficiency and Econ- 


omy.” 


1938 Platform Plank of N.A.M. 


The Personnel Work 
of New York City 


LaGuardia assumed office, and 

about fifty-five years since the 
adoption of a civil service law in 
New York State. What is the status 
of personnel administration in New 
York City under the supervision of 
this Chief Executive and this regu- 
latory law? 

The most outstanding contribution 
of the LaGuardia cabinet to person- 
nel administration, besides the per- 
sonnel practices of the Department of 
Welfare noted below, has undoubt- 
edly been the Ordway-Laffan service 
rating plan. This plan is now being 
copied, in at least some of its ele- 
ments, by other governmental units. 
The use of this plan, besides other 
notable results, has encouraged many 
departments, including Sanitation, 


I Is now five years since Mayor 


By Mitton M. ManpeELL 


Knoxville, Tenn. 


Police, and Finance, to conduct in- 
service training plans of real merit. 

It has also resulted in many in- 
dividual employees using the educa- 
tional resources of the City for their 
vocational advancement. As an 
another aspect of the good work in 
personnel administration during the 
past five years there should be cited 
the adoption of a grievance adjust- 
ment plan in the Department of Wel- 
fare. While, for conditions individ- 
ual to the Department, it has been 
necessary to make this plan highly 
formal on most points, other City 
agencies can use the essentials of the 
system for the establishment of their 
own adjustment programs. 


Honest Recruiting 


The recruitment process, insofar as 
it can be conducted without a knowl- 
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edge of the duties and responsibilities 
of the positions for which recruit- 
ment is underway, is handled with 
honesty and a great deal of skillful 
technique. The present Commis- 
sion, by its encouragement and in- 
telligent assistance, has released the 
initiative of its technical staff which 
has been able, under these friendly 
auspices, to do some notable work. 

The competitive elements of the 
promotion system used in the City 
warrant the highest of praise and 
compares favorably with the non- 
competitive system in vogue in most 
governmental jurisdictions. This 
system has won the rather complete 
support of City employees. 


Classification Needed 


No matter what other reforms are 


adopted in the City, the absence of a 
classification system will be a con- 
tinual hindrance in the proper per- 
formance of personnel administration. 
There are no job descriptions avail- 
able for the City service and no class 


specifications. The present Civil 
Service Commission has been very 
active in using a classification method 
which has been severely criticized 
since its adoption by the Federal gov- 
ernment. Both the New York City 
and the Federal systems use as their 
basic unit, the Service. Examples of 
these in the City system are the Radio 
Broadcasting Service, the Probation 
Service, etc. 

Modern classification practice con- 
siders the class as the best basic unit 
because it is the smallest unit in the 
classification scheme, while the Serv- 


ice is the largest. Use of the Service 
as the basic unit results in a neglect of 
the actual positions which are being 
classified and tends to emphasize the 
generalities involved in a group of 
classes, sometimes very large in num- 
ber. The opposition to the primary 
use of the Service can be summarized 
as follows: you can administer a 
classification system without estab- 
lishing any Services but you cannot 
do likewise without classes. 

It should be pointed out, in fair- 
ness to the work that the Commission 
is doing, that it has had no alter- 
native. It does not have, and seem- 
ingly cannot obtain, the funds with 
which to install and administer a 
classification system. The Services it 
has adopted permit it, at least, to 
prevent large increases in salary with- 
out competition. But the great 
danger is that the existence of the 
present inadequate plan will hinder 
the efforts to obtain funds to install 
a new Classification plan based upon 
the duties and responsibilities of each 
position in the City service. 


Supervisory Training Weak 


Supervisor training is also woefully 
weak. Progressive businesses recog- 
nize that the most important link in 
management is the supervisor furthest 
down in the line of authority. A 
poor supervisor organizes his work 
poorly, creates antagonistic attitudes 
in his subordinates, rates them un- 
fairly at the semi-annual rating 
period, does not train his employees, 
and adjusts grievances by dismissing 
them. A commissioner may know 
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more about his department's opera- 
tions than anyone else in the world 
but he needs subordinates to put his 
plans into effect. This requires 
trained supervisors. The training 
may be by the conference, lecture, or 
any other method but its use is essen- 
tial. 

It is obvious that the Civil Service 
Commission cannot do very much di- 
rectly on this problem, but it has the 
responsibility, if it wishes to empha- 
size the positive aspects of its func- 
tions, to encourage and advise the 
departments to do this work, and it 
has the additional responsibility of 
reporting to the Mayor what is and 
what is not being done. 


Good Training in 4 Departments 


Along with training of supervisors 
comes the question of employee train- 
ing. Good work is being done by 
such departments as Police, Fire, 
Welfare, and Sanitation. But it un- 
doubtedly is just as true about New 
York City as about the Federal gov- 
ernment that, as Earl Brooks has 
pointed out in his recent pamphlet on 
“In-Service Training of Federal Em- 
ployees,’’ ‘‘Most Federal agencies, 
however, still merely require the new 
employee to take the oath of office, 
assign him a desk, and tell him to go 
towork.”’ (p. 58) Hereagain, while 
the Municipal Civil Service Com- 
mission cannot be a teaching agency 
itself, it should be in a position to 
give advice on instructional meth- 
ods, curriculum content, and text 
material, and act as a codrdinating 


agency to. eliminate 
among departments. 


duplication 


Police and Fire Adjust Grievances 


Many departments, especially 
those containing uniformed em- 
ployees, such as the Police and Fire 
Departments, have formal methods 
for considering complaints of super- 
visors against their subordinates. 
Besides the Department of Welfare, 
however, it is doubtful if any City 
agency has a regular system for the 
adjustment of complaints initiated by 
employees. What the elements of 
such an adjustment plan should be is 
beyond the scope of this article. 
However, the method should insure 
the right of the employee to select a 
representative of his own choosing, 
and a right to appeal to the depart- 
ment head after a hearing by the 
immediate supervisor. It is obvious 
that any method of adjustment which 
does not, contain these elements will 
be inadequate and considered with 
distrust by employees. 

Here again, the Civil Service Com- 
mission cannot be expected to ad- 
minister the adjustment machinery 
but it can and should perform the 
following functions: furnish advice 
to the departments on the methods 
for establishing a plan, report to the 
Mayor on the operation of adjust- 
ment procedures, advise the depart- 
ment officials interested on methods 
of handling grievances, and if de- 
partment heads and employees think 
it desirable, hear appeals beyond the 
level of the department. 






















Welfare Has Good Regulations 


One of the very surprising things 
in personnel administration in the 
City, considering that the remedy 
would cost no money and yet would 
mean much to employees, is the lack 
of uniform policies affecting such 
things as sick leave, vacations, ab- 
sence without pay, military leave, 
holidays, compensation for overtime, 
etc. The Department of Welfare has 
been a leader on this point too, but 
the condition in other agencies is 
very weak. Requests for leave are 
in general considered on an individual 
basis, the employee frequently does 
not know what his rights are, he is 
frequently afraid to request what 
should be a matter of right, and the 
divergences among departments in 
this respect is as great as the di- 
vergences among the duties and re- 
sponsibilities performed by employees 
in the same salary grade. 

The City Council, department 
heads, the budget office, and the Civil 
Service Commission all participate 
in making decisions affecting these 
matters. This division of respon- 
sibility has led to inadequate regula- 
tions with consequent injury both to 
the employees and the City. It 
would seem desirable for the City 
Council to enact uniform laws and 
the Civil Service Commission should 
be empowered to adopt rules and 
regulations to bring these laws into 
effect, to act as a record keeping 
agency, and to report to the Mayor on 
their operation. 

The Civil Service Commission has 
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no means now to know, for example, 
the amount of overtime worked by 
position, or by department, for any 
period of time. The Commission 
would be performing a very useful 
function if it undertook the leader- 
ship in bringing about some uni- 
formity in this morass of entangle- 
ments and uncertainty. 


Few Personnel Offices 


For many of its present, and for all 
of its proposed activities, the Civil 
Service Commission has to depend on 
departmental coéperation in order to | 
do its work efficiently. Just as Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in his Executive Order 
of June 24, 1938 stressed the necessity 
for departmental personnel offices, 
for the same reason New York City 
needs for each of its departments 
someone whose sole responsibility it 
would be to act as staff aid to the 
department head on personnel matters 
and to centralize all relationships 
with the Civil Service Commission. 
If the department is sufficiently large, | 
a personnel office might well be estab- 
lished to sponsore intradepartmental 
activities in the fields of in-service 
training, supervisor training, em- 
ployee grievances, and transfer and 
placement. 

The leadership of the Department 
of Welfare in the various personnel 
activities previously cited is undoubt- 
edly due to the existence in that 
department of a personnel office. It 
can be said without qualification that 
the Civil Service Commission cannot 
undertake an enlarged program of 
personnel administration unless it has 








assistance in the form of departmental 
centralized responsibility for person- 
nel activities. 


Not only Protection Against Spoils 


Many of the weak elements de- 
scribed arise out of the fact that the 
merit system was conceived as a pro- 
test against the spoils system. This 
negative outlook, as has been pointed 


has resulted in emphasis by civil serv- 
ice commissions on recruitment and 
has caused them to neglect those 
elements which make personnel ad- 
ministration an integral part of man- 
agement. This failure of the 
Municipal Civil Service Commissions 
of the past to emphasize the positive 
| aspects of their duties has led toa 





division of responsibility for person- 
nel activities among several agencies 
in the City and the consequent ab- 
sence of any activity in regard to some 
important elements of personnel ad- 
ministration. 

While this condition of division of 
responsibility is not an evil in itself, 
it does have a bad effect because the 
Civil Service Commission has not 
considered that it had even functional 
responsibility for the proper per- 
formance of activities, such as retire- 
ment, compensation, adjustment of 
gtievances, which are performed by 
other City agencies. Asa result, the 











out frequently in the past ten years, 
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Commission has not been consulted, 
and it does not advise, review, or 
report to anyone on those parts of 
personnel administration not directly 
controlled by it. 


It Is Up to LaGuardia 


There are many more things which 
might be pointed out as essential for 
progressive personnel administration 
in New York City. A career service, 
with opportunities for promotion to 
the top, and wide opportunities for 
transfer, has been stressed too often 
recently to need additional explana- 
tion here. The Commission recog- 
nizes the need for the establishment 
of a research staff to add validity, 
besides the present integrity, to its 
methods. Also, continuous study of 
wage scales for all classes of em- 
ployees is essential. 

It would be unfortunate, with con- 
ditions so favorable in the form of a 
capable Commission and a Mayor 
willing to lend support, if the City’s 
finances prevent the grant of the 
additional funds for the beginning 
of the activities mentioned above. 
The ultimate savings to the City in 
terms of more efficient employees and 
better organization if these functions 
are undertaken are obvious and should 
decide the matter in favor of granting 
these funds. 





Book Reviews 


PERSONALITY IN FORMATION AND ACTION 


By William Healy, M.D. New York: W. W. Norton & Co., 1938. 


200 pp. Price $2.50 


Reviewed by Doris Hay 


While serving as the director of the 
Judge Baker Guidance Clinic in Bos- 
ton, Dr. Healy has published many 
books on delinquency and maladjust- 
ment. 

In his latest work he gives us an 
account of the progress made in psy- 
chology and psychiatry during his 
past thirty years of research and prac- 
tical work. In his study of per- 
sonality, he finds it to be dynamic 
and capable of much change, a com- 
bination of biological needs and in- 
herited potentialities, constantly 
being acted upon and in turn acting 
to modify the environment. He 
also discusses glandular and other 
chemical conditioning of energy. 
Throughout this book the accent is 
always on the normal individual. 
An interesting chapter is the account 
of the analysis of a young man who 


wished to find out why he was more 
successful than his endowments 
would seem to entitle him to be. 
Of special interest to Personnel 
workers is his listing of the funda- 
mental human wishes and strivings. 
The recognition by executives of 
these wishes in their employees, and 
a reasonable attempt to satisfy them, 
he believes to be the basis of proper 
management and employee relations. 
He is most enlightening on ‘crowd’ 
behavior; the needs of labor; per- 
sonality-analysis rating systems and 
gives constructive criticism of the 
paper and pencil tests now in use. 
There are many suggestions on how 
to apply psychology to industry and 
government. He recommends that 
more personnel managers have psy- 
chiatric training and cautions against 
the dangers of a little knowledge. 





